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more politic not to go. Douglas himself was tired and sick, in fact so
on the down grade that he had but one more year to live. He was drink-
ing again. During the convention he had been nervous and uneasy as
though he intuitively realized his defeat. He had developed a persecu-
tion complex, thinking of his enemies as bloodhounds who were after
his political life. When drunk he could get maudlin with self-pity and
lose his nerve. In such a mood Latham found him the day after the
convention recessed. When in this condition he must be kept off the
floor of the Senate, for in the general wrangle he might be baited to say
something which would pour oil on the fire. It was a nervous time for
his operators.5
The contest focused on efforts to secure new southern allies and dele-
gations to take the place of the fifty seceders. The Douglas managers
were confident that there was some chance of success in Louisiana,
Alabama, Georgia, and Arkansas, but that little could probably be done
in South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, or Texas. They pinned their
faith on Pierre Soule in Louisiana, John Forsyth and ex-Governor
Winston in Alabama, Alexander H. Stephens in Georgia, and Thomas
B. Flournoy in Arkansas. These leaders, they expected to try to secure
Douglas men to return to Baltimore.
On the other side the party spokesmen, in most of the states whose
delegations had withdrawn, sought to secure public endorsement of
their acts; and the Douglas men exploited these occasions as an oppor-
tunity to attempt to organize their own strength. State committees were
meeting, and in some instances district and state conventions. At these
deliberations southerners considered whether to approve the bolt or
return to Baltimore.6
The Douglas managers continued their previous efforts to make a
strategic southern alliance by using the Vice Presidency as the basis for
a treaty. Their strongest hopes were in Georgia, where they thought
of Stephens and found him not unresponsive. Other and sometimes
irresponsible negotiations were attempted. George N. Sanders had the
temerity even to try to interest none other than Yancey. Several indi-
viduals to their later disappointment thought themselves favored*
Douglas's own preference probably continued to be Stephens.7
With the field operations thus unfolding, Washington became the